Breakfast from the Garbage Tin

would expect the cracking of the castanets, Gaditanlan dancers In
this town of whitewashed tins.

In their multitude, the inhabitants must have evolved new
manners and a special mode of living, For life, here, is as peculiar
as in Venice; in those pile villages off Papua or the Aleutian isles;
in the cave pueblos of Arizona or New Mexico; anywhere that
particular conditions have confined or circumscribed the day and
night. To begin with, no number or address. It is inconceivable
that letters or parcels should be delivered. No butcher, milkman,
baker, go their rounds. The dustman does not call for rubbish.
No rag and bone merchant cries his wares. They live on their own
refuse and on the garbage of the greater town. In the morning,
but this need not be at Casablanca, for it is universal to such places,
you may see an inhabitant of the town of shacks come over to the
main street and wait furtively about. Every morning, at that hour,
the rubbish is collected from the shops and houses and crammed
into tin containers, the size of a large milk can. These are left
standing on the pavement until the rubbish cart comes round and
takes them. When no one is looking, he creeps forward and lifts
up the lid. You see him rummaging into its depths, while his
expert hands go through the contents, knowing everything by
touch and feel. It is but a few seconds before he lifts things out.
Meanwhile, it is his breakfast, eaten standing. Crusts of bread; an
old bone; thrown out cabbage stalks; a lettuce leaf left over from
the family supper, stained with the dregs and quite discoloured.
All of which he eats ravenously, not even, in his haste, holding a
hand to his mouth, but with both hands plunged in to look for
more. He is a boy of eighteen or twenty, of native blood, an Arab
of the town, in a suit of rags, and wearing a beret that appears to
have grown insolubly to his hair. And, in another moment, he
has come to the cigarette ends, which he pours into a tattered
pocket. But, now, he has finished his meal and slinks away on
silent feet, looking back to make certain that he was not noticed.
His escape is exactly that of a half-starved dog who has been.
eating from a pail in some backyard and knows well that he is
doing wrong. When he is round the comer he will pull out the
cigarette butts from his pocket and count them, getting muddled,
maybe, if there are more than three or four. And he brings out his
crusts and bones and the nameless refuse of the garbage tin*
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